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ON COLLECTING JOHN BASKERVILLE 


By WILLIAM P. BARLOW, Jr. 


OST collectors have, or profess to have, some reason for 
\I collecting what they collect. In fact, I am often im- 
It pressed, when someone shows me his books, to find the 
emphasis more frequently on the reason for the collection than 
on the books themselves. ‘That will not be the case here. Not only 
do I feel that a book collection needs no explanation, but the 
reason I have been collecting Baskerville Press imprints is too 
trivial to create much of an impression: the first ‘collectors’ item’ 
I acquired was a Baskerville Milton, and my subsequent acquisi- 
tion of Baskervilles has been an elaborate scheme to convince 
myself that my first purchase was not a mistake. 
Actually, I suppose, it was a mistake. The price was more than 
I would now pay for a similar copy; and a note, plainly inscribed 
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on the endpaper, warned that a half-title was lacking. At the 
time I had no idea what a half-title was, but in subsequent 
research to find out what I had bought, I not only found the 
definition of a half-title but also that it was not lacking at all, only 
misbound. In the process I learned enough about John Basker- 
ville and his books to interest me in collecting more. 

John Baskerville was born, according to most references, in 
January, 1706 (but this is probably an old style date and would 
be 1707), at a not clearly established place in Wolverley parish, 
Worcestershire. ‘This information, however equivocal, is impor- 
tant largely because there is even less known authoritatively 
about the remaining details of his early life. 

By 1730 he was in business for himself in Birmingham as a 
writing master and gravestone cutter. The only relic from this 
period of his life is a stone reading, ‘“‘Grave Stones Cut in any of 
the Hands By John Baskervill [sic] Writing Master.” This finely 
cut slate, which now hangs in the Birmingham Free Library, was 
probably used by Baskerville as a window advertisement, and its 
existence suggests it must have been kept by Baskerville as a 
memento of his earlier trade. 

About 1740 Baskerville began producing japanned ware, and 
acquired what must have been a substantial fortune in this enter- 
prise. As with most of Baskerville’s life, there has been a great 
deal of speculation about his japanning business and very few 
facts. One story, which has received wide circulation, relates that 
he obtained the formula for his japanning varnish by following 
John Taylor, an already-established manufacturer of gilt and 
lacquered buttons and buckles, from one shop to another as he 
bought ingredients for his varnish, and ordering precisely the 
same variety and quantity of merchandise. The story seems, at 
best, unlikely and is typical of the sort of material one must deal 
with in tracing the life of the printer. 

In any event, Baskerville was soon able to build himself a fine 
mansion, which he called Easy Hill, and, as the profits from his 
japanning accumulated, turn his thoughts to higher things. 

About 1750 Baskerville became interested in printing and 
typefounding. The genesis of this interest is not certain; Birming- 
ham was not a center of printing at that date, let alone fine 
printing. Probably, as Baskerville suggests in the preface to his 
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1758 Milton, he was influenced by a combination of the success of 
William Caslon and his interest, as a former gravestone cutter and 
writing master, in the shape of letters. | 

It was not until 1757 that the first book was issued from the 
press, a Virgil, which, according to Macaulay, “‘went forth to 
astonish all the librarians of Europe.” In many ways it is a re- 
markable book, but I think it probably did not astonish quite so 
many librarians and collectors as some Baskerville scholars have 
suggested. 

It was the first use of Baskerville’s type, a design that departed 
so significantly from earlier models as to be classified now as 
‘transitional’ (between the ‘old style’ then used and the ‘modern’ 
used in the early nineteenth century). But to contemporary eyes 
the difference was apparently not so easily spotted. Although the 
greater contrast between thick and thin strokes in Baskerville’s 
letters was then considered by many to make the type almost 
impossible to read without pain, we have Franklin’s well-known 
letter to Baskerville to prove that the average complainant could 
not tell Baskerville from Caslon. 

The Virgil was also the first book (probably) to make use of 
wove paper. Although this event has been well recorded in the 
history of paper making, it could hardly have seemed important 
to either Baskerville or his customers at the time. Only half of the 
book is printed on wove paper, the beginning, end, and all 
cancels being on laid. Moreover, the forgery of the Virgil is 
printed entirely on a wove paper of an inferior grade, and none 
of the nineteenth-century references in describing the forgery 
mention this fact, employing confusing typographical distinctions 
instead. 

The Virgil and all of Baskerville’s productions are described as 
revolutionary in their format, relying on pure typography in well- 
margined pages, eschewing engravings and decorations. Although 
this description is generally accurate, Baskerville used a surprising 
number of engravings in his productions; and, in any event, this 
restraint was not new with Baskerville, having been previously 
used by the Foulis brothers and in many publications of the 
‘Tonsons, 

Rather than these often-cited reasons, it must have been a 
combination of these along with good presswork, fine black ink, 
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and lightly calendered paper, which produced the over-all effect 
that astonished Macaulay’s librarians. 

For the collector with a little bibliographical enthusiasm, how- 
ever, the Virgil is a truly astonishing volume. If anyone were 
willing to make a thorough analysis of the book I think he would 
find no two copies precisely alike. Virtually every method of 
correction known has been used in Baskerville’s books: there are 
stop-press corrections; there are cancelled leaves, half sheets, and 
whole signatures; letters are scraped out by hand and new letters 
stamped or written in; and there is even an ornament-printed 
paste-over tissue to cover an out-dated price on one of the Com- 
mon Prayers. With this continual correction, it is to be expected 
that many variants exist. 

The Virgil has a list of subscribers which concludes with a list 
of “Names too late to be inserted Alphabetically.’? The book 
appears with either four, twenty-one, or twenty-four of these late- 
comers. It is not a difficult task to come up with copies of each 
of these, although the ones with twenty-one or twenty-four addi- 
tional subscribers appear to be the most scarce. Philip Gaskell, 
who has prepared the most recent and accurate bibliography of 
the Baskerville Press—a real model of modern bibliographical 
technique and description—lists a maximum of fourteen can- 
celled single leaves and nine whole signatures. After examining 
some forty copies of the Vrgzl, Gaskell reported that he was un- 
able to find the uncancelled state of nine of these leaves and two 
of these signatures. Although I have acquired only seven copies 
of the genuine edition of the Virgil, I have been able to find one 
new cancellans not listed by Gaskell and two cancellanda not 
previously seen, and I suspect there may be two or three addi- 
tional whole signatures regularly cancelled. 

On top of this there is the existence of a forgery, or unauthor- 
ized reprint, or something. The forgery was detected, apparently, 
as early as 1775 and is reported by most of the nineteenth-century 
bibliographers. Although it seems likely that Robert Martin, 
Baskerville’s foreman, had something to do with it, there is no 
real proof that Baskerville himself did not reprint the book to take 
advantage of its high market value (while he still had stacks of 
unsold copies of his later books). I believe that the forgery can be 
dated, if anyone is willing to put in some time for the necessary 
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work; and dating the book will probably establish some strong 
suspects or at least exonerate some. 

Not all Baskerville’s books are quite so interesting as is the 
Virgil, but almost all have some unusual feature to make them 
interesting. There is the duodecimo Horace of 1762, which em- 
ploys three different types of paper. All three papers appear indis- 
criminately throughout the book, and occasionally all three are 
found in a single signature. Moreover, the paper used for a given 
pair of conjugate leaves varies from copy to copy. The method 
used to print the Horace is a puzzle which may never be solved. 

Nearly a quarter of the books have cancellanda that have not 
been described, and the collation of texts would undoubtedly 
turn up some interesting stop-press corrections. For the biblio- 
graphically-minded collector (and every collector should be), 
there is plenty to do. 

In acquiring Baskervilles one is also following the classic advice 
to the impecunious book collector of collecting something that is 
not being collected by many, collecting a relatively small number 
of items (there are only fifty-six books listed, exclusive of variants), 
and collecting something that has its rarities to make the chase 
a bit more interesting. 

With Baskerville this last is particularly true. An enthusiastic 
collector could probably acquire the major products of the press 
in a few years of catalogue watching. These would be the seven 
quarto and five duodecimo Latin classics; the English books: 
Milton, Congreve, Addison and Shaftesbury; the two folio Bibles 
and four editions of the Book of Common Prayer; the Orlando 
Furtoso; and Dodsley’s Aesop. Some of the minor works are fairly 
easy: Mallet’s Edwin and Emma; Huckell’s Avon; Gardiner’s Ex- 
pedition to the West Indies; and a few others. But beyond this the 
collector is faced with a number of near-impossible items: type 
specimens, which even in the famous Birrell and Garnett cata- 
logue with its now-laughable prices (booksellers laugh at them) 
brought fifty guineas; books like An Ode upon the Fleet and Royal 
Yatch [sic], which one may see only once in a lifetime; and the 
Lieutaud Essay towards Publishing a Synopsis, which is reported only 
through a newspaper advertisement announcing its publication, 
as no copy is known to exist. 

Baskerville is not the only printer to offer this interest to col- 
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lectors. Certainly the Strawberry Hill Press offers parallel advan- 
tages (were it not for the imposing collection of Wilmarth Lewis), 
and Bulmer, Bensley, Bell and Foulis offer much more untrodden 
ground—and a lot more books—than Baskerville. It would not 
be impossible to do more work on Bodoni; and Didot and Ibarra, 
the other great Continental printers of the eighteenth century, 
are almost totally neglected. Were I not still trying to prove the 
propriety of my purchase of the Milton, I would probably start 
out on one of these myself. 


RENDEZVOUS DE LURE’ 
By ADRIAN WILSON 


EDITED BY JOYCE LANCASTER WILSON 


\ \ Y HAT would have happened if the immortals of eight- 
eenth-century type design whose dates overlap, 
Caslon, Baskerville, Bodoni and Fournier, had come 
together at a sort of Provengal clambake? After the formal pleas- 
antries of the age and a glass or more of wine, would the first have 
been attacked as a hopeless antiquarian, mired in handicraft? 
Would the second have been branded a romantic dabbler in art 
for art’s sake? Would the third have been chastised as a mechan- 
ical draftsman whose Manuale was a pleasant exercise, impeccable 
but cold? And would the fourth have been labeled an embroi- 
derer of ornament in a growing industrial age? Or would they 
have fallen into each other’s admiring arms as brothers in the 
tiny and obscure family of type design? Alas, we shall never 
know, for, as far as I can tell, not even two of these men ever 
met each other. 
This summer, anno 1962, just such a latter-day meeting took 
place in the medieval village of Lurs-en-Provence in southern 
France, between some twentieth-century immortals of type de- 
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sign. The occasion was the thirteenth annual Rendezvous de Lure, 
a week of relaxed stimulation of printers, publishers, graphic 
artists, photographers and type designers from the European 
countries and this year, for the first time, from the United States 
and Canada. Present among the creators of new alphabets for 
the resurgent type foundries of Europe were Hermann Zapf from 
Germany, Aldo Novarese from Italy, Roger Excoffon from 
France, and Jose Mendoza, a Spaniard working in Paris. Re- 
grettably, the Swiss designer Adrian Frutiger, whose Univers 
series threatens to sweep all previous sans serifs out of the world’s 
type cases, was absent. But his spirit was on hand in his chief 
collaborator and several exponents of die neue Graphie. 

Under the influence of the vibrant sun of the Van Gogh land- 
scapes and the infinite quantities of red wine it was surprising 
that mayhem did not break out in Lurs. On the contrary, the 
camaraderie, the sense of mutual respect, the desire to find 
affinities was extraordinary, and more amazing because the ses- 
sions were all conducted in French. Since my wife and I had 
spent several years of dogged and quarrelsome study in prepara- 
tion for this challenge, it was a joy to find that no matter how 
little of the language one knew, the spirit and the ideas of the 
speakers came through, and one found oneself able, when words 
failed, to communicate with non-verbal eloquence. 

We arrived at Lurs two days early because Joyce had a birth- 
day to celebrate and we hoped to find kindred spirits there. En 
route south, each night in the hotel rooms, I rehearsed my talk 
for the conference, lengthening vowels, shortening consonants. 
Finally we reached the valley of the river Durance and the coun- 
tryside was parched and barren, even “‘un peu sinistre” said the 
man who sold me sandals in the marketplace at Sisteron. Sud- 
denly we caught our first sight of Lurs ten kilometers away as we 
rolled along a valley road. It was a stony mass clinging to the 
lonely ridge that punctuated the valley floor. There was a 
curiously Spanish bell-tower against the bleached sky, yellow, 
scrofulous stone buildings in various stages of dilapidation, and 
the ruins of a high chateau with colored curtains and laundry 
flying in the hot, dry wind. Road after tortuous road, carefully 
traced on our Michelin map, finally led us into what passes for 
the village square. A black-shawled woman, questioned, could 
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tell us nothing of a Rendezvous Typographique, and we crept on 
through a medieval archway in the clock tower and along the 
narrow rock walls, scattering urchins, dogs and goats. Our re- 
turns from several culs-de-sac brought us always to the same 
clearing. Finally we detected the weathered sign of the post- 
office and lured the post-mistress from her kitchen to indicate 
with her wooden spoon the house of Maximilien Vox, the pa- 
triarch of Lurs. 

Vox is a distinguished Parisian graphic designer and publicist 
who edits the lavish annual of the French printing industry, 
Caractere Noél. Fifteen years ago he and his wife became en- 
amoured of the rocky ghost-town of Lurs, by then reduced to a 
population of four. ‘The wells had long dried up and water had 
to be transported from the river Durance far below. Gradually 
he and his Parisian cohorts revived the water system and restored 
a few of the crumbling buildings as a retreat center for adherents 
of the black art. But Vox’s interests are broad and he soon or- 
ganized at Lurs conferences for captains of industry, philosophers, 
mathematicians, etc. Immediately after our rendezvous, he 
proudly told us, Robert Maynard Hutchins was to be in resi- 
dence. Evidently through the support of Shell Oil the crumbling 
Prieuré was rebuilt to house celibate conferees. Those espoused 
are accommodated in the hotels of nearby Forcalquier and 
Manosque, or they camp in the dry countryside. 

Already everything was in calm readiness for the influx of a 
hundred impassioned graphistes, many with families. ‘Through 
the casual efficiency of Jacques ‘Tierce, advertising manager for a 
large French engraving firm, rooms were assigned, printed ban- 
ners with the handsome conference symbol (a hand with a heart 
in the palm) were distributed to adorn our shirts and automobiles, 
and eager daughters were painting the flags of the various nations 
to decorate the dinner tables. All afternoon Fiats, Citroéns, 
Volkswagens, Simcas clambered up the hill and disgorged their 
hot participants into the double-cheek embraces of the Com- 
pagnons de Lure. That night in the tiny café American flags 
decorated the tables, and as the gay dinner ended bottles of 
champagne miraculously appeared to toast the singing of ‘Happy 
Birthday” in French. We had arrived! 

The first day’s sessions began at 10 a.m. in the tiny, remodeled 
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stone building called the “‘Chancellerie.”? The backless benches 
were crowded with heat-clad men and women enthusiastically 
dedicated to what was to come. Maximilien Vox mounted the 
platform as Chancelier, garnished with the chain of golden hands 
which is worn by each speaker as he addresses the conference, and 
took a draught from the famous coup de bleu. This liquid of undis- 
closed ingredients is an intense azure in color, symbolizing at 
once the historic freedom and independence of Provence, the 
great bowl of sky over that dry land, and the blue Mediterranean 
a hundred kilometers beyond view. Whatever the coup’s content, 
it inspired Vox to great flights of poetry on the marriage of print- 
ing with the cosmos, the song of the letter, the universal spirit of 
love in letter forms and their reflection in Art. 

Then it was time for lunch. All our meals were taken together 
at long oilcloth-covered tables in the cafe of the Bello Visto hotel 
hanging over the valley. The first course was usually the local 
Paté de Grives, an appetizer made of the innocent little birds of 
the region, mashed intact, bill, feathers, and all. Bottles of the 
regional wine appeared instantly and were emptied almost as 
quickly, only to reappear again and again. Presumably because 
of the heat the Frenchmen screamed for ice and water to dilute 
their wine, destroying for me years of belief in “‘red wines at room 
temperature.” Sometimes the over-taxed kitchen failed to pro- 
duce much to eat but there was always bread and wine and more 
wine and talk and more talk until the noise deafened even the 
most voluble. ‘Then Vox would rise to make a toast to an honored 
guest like Jean Giono, the writer. Or he would call for a song 
from the legation whose couleurs decorated the tables, and the 
room would echo with perhaps ‘“Trink! Trink! Trink!”’ from the 
Germans or ‘“‘Mary Had a Little Lamb” from the Americans. If 
there were the sentimental shades of a youngsters’ summer camp 
here, it was justified in the complete erasure of national barriers, 
in the leveling of professional strata, from the corporation board 
chairman to the operator of a one-man print shop, or the director 
of a paper mill to an apprentice letterer. It was a kind of Bohe- 
mian democracy I have never found in American graphic arts 
conferences. 

In the heat of the afternoon the sessions resumed again. The 
international revolution in magazine design was the first subject 
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and, amazingly, our McCall’s is still the envy of its European imi- 
tators. ‘he design of book jackets, however, is making great 
strides in Europe through the use of a consistent style and strong 
graphic symbols. But for me it was refreshing to see the tasteful 
work of a book printer of Budapest, Albert Kner. His delicacy, 
restraint and craftsmanship provided a happy contrast to the 
school of graphic impact. 

In the evenings the Compagnons gathered for films and music 
in the Amphitheatre Marius, overlooking the black plain with an 
occasional moving light on the lonely roads below. Above, the 
stars burned asif they were meteors converging on the earth. Then 
suddenly on the screen flashed the incredible image of an experi- 
mental film. Behind us the ancient walls of the town brooded and 
went to sleep. What meaning could that dancing, colored rectangle 
have among those medieval stones? Each film was introduced by 
Gerard Blanchard, a fierce dynamo with a missionary zeal for 
the film as a work of art. We saw, for example, a brilliant, ani- 
mated satire on television by George Him, revealed at the very 
end to be a commercial for Shell; a hilarious spoof on the Club 
Mediterranée, filmed originally as a promotion piece for its 
vacation colony on Corfu, but which through the inexorable 
cynicism of the camera lens resulted in total devastation; some 
delightful Canadian television breaks; and films for French indus- 
try with American jazz accompaniment. Blanchard feels that 
only through exposure to such works can the contemporary de- 
signer keep his style fresh, whether his field is books or bridges. By 
one a.m. the audience was staggering over the rock ledgers to 
their quarters. A few hardy confréres descended to the local equiva- 
lent of a night club, a cave carved out of the crumbling ramparts 
of the town, to dance to /e jazz hot and drink pastis. Yet miracu- 
lously they were on hand for the opening of the sessions the next 
morning, little the worse for wear. 

Most impressive of the week was the presentation of Hermann 
Zapf’s oeuvre made by two Frenchmen with slides and a running 
biographical commentary. Later the Mozart of typography him- 
self answered a barrage of questions, his German being translated 
sentence by sentence into French. He was asked how the designer 
could create types for Arabic when he knew little of the language? 
Zapf replied that he had studied Arabic writing as a preparation 
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for calligraphing his fiftieth illuminated manuscript and had 
received valuable professorial counsel as well. But in order to 
design a new type face in this script it was necessary to explore 
intensively oriental calligraphy and the various Arabic types 
which had. been cut since the sixteenth century. When his de- 
signs were finally sent, with trepidation, to the experts in Persia 
they were accepted with unusual enthusiasm and hardly a sug- 
gestion for alteration. 

In reference to his faces for use in Europe and America Zapf 
was asked why new types were necessary when so many good 
ones already exist. His answer emphasized the constantly chang- 
ing demands of composing machines and printing processes. The 
designer’s responsibility in industrial society, he feels, is to retain 
the purpose, simplicity and beauty of types in mass production. 
These values must be preserved neither through imitations of the 
Middle Ages nor through revivals of the nineteenth century, but 
through forms which express our time in a logical evolution of 
the typographic traditions of the western world. 

Two days later an informal debate was set up between Zapf 
and Roger Excoffon, the brilliant French originator of types of 
the moment, types for effective advertising, intentionally short- 
lived. From the floor Jose Mendoza, designer of the Pascal type, 
challenged the value of Zapf’s magnum opus, the Manuale Typo- 
graphicum, in an age when the primary need is for instant com- 
munication through clean, unornamented form. ‘The discussion 
that followed was lively with emotional partisanship. Only Zapf 
and Excoffon remained cool. Finally the troubled waters were 
smoothed by Maximilien Vox’s unarguable statement that no 
one would want Zapf to become a Paul Rand, or Excoffon to 
become a Bruce Rogers. I was startled by the interjection of these 
American names, and it seemed to me that despite the European 
near-monopoly in the creation of types, American design is still 
looked to as pace-setting. 

What then could I, an American from the western outpost of 
San Francisco, bring to such an assemblage? Fortunately I had 
seen exhibited at the Jacquemart-André Museum in Paris the 
unique copy of the Afocalypse of St. John published by Joseph 
Foret and billed as the most expensive book in the world. It 
served me as a superb springboard for my discourse. The volume 
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consists of full sheets of vellum with the text calligraphed, the 
titles in solid gold and the illustrations by Dali, Buffet et al., 
painted directly on the skins. The whole is priced at one million 
new francs, or $250,000. For purposes of display each sheet was 
hung in its own plastic bag in the galleries of the mansion, on 
long racks, like suits at the cleaners. In a culminating room re- 
posed the “binding,” encased in a plastic sphere, an enormous 
bronze chest designed by Dali and encrusted with jewels, nails, 
daggers, forks and a crucifix pinioned in valuable debris. 

This was a kind of gigantism we had never begun to approach 
in California, where everything is said to be twice as big and 
ten times as natural. I admitted to the Compagnons de Lure that 
to compete with M. Foret’s Apocalypse we would have to slaughter 
the remaining bears in Yosemite to provide the skins, reopen the 
old gold mines for the illuminators, import even more flamboyant 
artists than now inhabit California, and, for the binding, pierce 
the bark of a Giant Sequoia with a hole through which one drives 
in a Cadillac to read the text circulating in neon letters. 

Since this superbook does not exist as yet, the best I could do 
was to show slides of a number of exquisite folio volumes printed 
in California, including some published by the Book Club. Fol- 
lowing this gégantisme de qualité came the slides of the gigantisme 
de quantité, such as the Bach, Beethoven and Brahms sweatshirts 
advertising Rainier Ale (the French reaction was uproarious), 
and the gay Parisian bread wrapper. I explained to the Com- 
pagnons that the San Francisco Parisian bread is identical with 
that of Paris, except that it is made with a sour dough by Italian 
bakers; and so popular is it that one can now purchase it at the 
San Francisco International Airport to take to New York, Tokyo 
or even Paris itself. The advertising agency for Parisian bread, 
Weiner & Gossage, notified by postcard that I was showing a 
slide of their wrapper, decided to fly over twenty loaves for the 
lunch that day. Even as I spoke one of the conferees was picking 
the bread up at the railroad station eighteen miles away and 
bearing it to the astounded and hungry Compagnons. A Wily 
Belgian set up a veritable black market in the wrappers and the 
bread was pronounced at least the equal of the Lurs variety by a 
few rabid internationalists. Not to be outdone, Aldo Novarese 
leaped to his feet and announced that the Italian legation had 
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wired the President of Italy and secured his agreement to supply- 
ing Italian wine for the lunch the next day. That was twice as 
big and ten times as natural too! 

Later on Carl Dair of Canada made an eloquent appeal for 
the International Center for the Typographic Arts recently 
founded in New York as a clearing house for exhibits, slides, 
films, lectures and publications on graphic communication. A 
poster for it in six languages, including Chinese and Russian, was 
distributed, carrying an introductory statement and designed by 
W. J. H. B. Sandberg, director of the Stedelijk Museum in 
Amsterdam and recent American Institute of Graphic Arts Gold 
Medalist. ““The white of the letter becomes more important than 
the including form,” Sandberg’s introduction said. ““The white 
of the page reigns over the black... typography becomes a 
means to bring quick messages to the many.” Strangely, no one 
questioned the statement or the typography in which it was set: 
torn paper letters for the heading and a brutal, bold sans serif 
entirely in lower case for the text. 

As I was formulating my French to make a protest, up bounced 
Novarese, like a commedia del arte figure, busily searching through 
a tiny Italian-French dictionary for words to say. He blurted out 
a few phrases with an impossible Italian accent and gave up, 
allowing a speech he had prepared to be read by one of the native 
Compagnons. On the walls hung colorful Italian posters, full of 
wit and humor, some of them distilling the multifarious opera- 
tions of firms like Olivetti, Fiat and Pirelli to arresting, concise 
symbols. Here were bold sans serif types used appropriately and 
for a maximum of impact, when it was needed. I held my peace. 

On the final morning Willem Ovink presented a moving 
“Hommage aS. H. De Roos,” the late designer of the Amsterdam 
Type Foundry, who almost alone was responsible for the revival 
of Dutch printing standards in the early part of the century. 
Ovink’s extraordinary fluency in four languages made it possible 
for everyone there to capture De Roos’ warm feeling for nature 
and its expression in his types, his transmutation of traditional 
forms into rich personal statements. It was a presence brought to 
life, as if perhaps Garamond or Van Dijck had been honored in a 
meeting of Caslon and his contemporaries. I realized then that 
Lurs was large enough to encompass all periods and styles, that 
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one gave to it all he could and received in return that sense of 
richness and community which permeates all the arts. 

The week was over, and soon the exodus began, the inevitable 
pull of the great cities of Europe and America, with their chic 
offices, their waiting machines, their throbbing traffic. Diminish- 
ing groups waved goodbye to car after car as it crept down the 
dusty road past the ancient chapel and beyond the olive trees. 
We stayed on an extra day so that Vox could show us some par- 
ticularly remote and enchanting villages in the high country of 
the Basses-Alpes, and the summit of the Montagne de Lure itself. 
From there we saw the whole sweep of Provence, the occasional 
villages much like Lurs, topping islands of rock in the tortured 
waves of land, but none with a more ethereal, haunting quality. 
“How did you ever come to choose Lurs?? we asked Vox. ‘Very 
simple,” he said. ‘‘It was twice as small and ten times as super- 
natural !’’ 


DR. ARTHUR L. BLOOMFIELD 
1888 -1962 


It is with deep regret that we report the death on July 4th of 
Dr. Arthur L. Bloomfield. Dr. Bloomfield, bibliophile and 
scholar, was a member of the Club for almost thirty years. He 
served on the Board of Directors from 1956 to 1962. His advice 
and sage counsel will be sadly missed. 
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Noves on Publications 


As THIS IssuE of the Quarterly goes to press, the Club has just published its Fall 
book, Thomas Starr King’s A Vacation Among the Sierras. Edited by John Hussey, 
and handsomely designed and printed by Ward Ritchie, the book contains eight 
long letters from Starr King to the Boston Transcript describing Yosemite and the 
Mariposa region in 1860. Orders are coming in rapidly, but it is possible that by 
the time this reaches you there may still be a few copies available of this limited 
edition of 400. 

The Club is delighted to announce that the Christmas publication will be a 
third and final book on Japanese prints from the collection of Edwin and 
Marjorie Grabhorn. The Grabhorn Press has been working most of the year on 
this volume, which will resemble the previous two in format, and will undoubt- 
edly meet an equally enthusiastic reception. Edwin Grabhorn has provided an 
introduction and notes on the prints. 

Members will recall that the first two volumes of Japanese prints sold out soon 
after publication; so the Publications Committee urges everyone who wishes a 
copy of the third volume to return the order blank immediately upon receiving 
the announcement for the book. 

The Club’s publication for Spring 1963 will be The Book of Geoffrey Chaucer— 
another of the leaf books that have been so popular with members. The text. 
by Professor Charles Muscatine of the University of California, will cover the 
publication of Chaucer’s work from the Ellesmere manuscript to the Kelmscott 
edition. The book will be printed by Lawton Kennedy, and each copy will 
contain an original leaf from a sixteenth-century edition of Chaucer. 


New Patrons and Sustainin ¢ Members 


THE FOLLOWING have changed from Regular Membership to Patron or Sus- 
taining Memberships. The two classifications of memberships above Regular 
Membership are Patron Memberships, $100.00 a year, and Sustaining Member- 
ships, $25.00. 

Patron Member 


Mr. Martin S. Mirau Menlo Park 
Sustaining Members 

Rev. Howarp THURMAN Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. THomas O. WHITTAKER San Mateo 


Elected to Member ship 


The following have been elected to membership since the publication of the last 
News-Letter: 


Member Address Sponsor 
Belle BaAllen Burlingame Dorothy Whitnah 
Leonard F. Bahr Detroit, Mich. Norman Strouse 
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Norman J. Berridge 
Dr. James L. Born 
Byron Bryant 

Alfred L. Bush 

Doris Cameron 
Peggy Conahan 
Charles F. Cornman 
Ottar M. Dahl 
Maria Daly 

C. Dorman David 
Richard S. Dawson 
Dr. John R. Geary 
Wendell P. Hammon 
Harvey J. Hansen 
Melvin S. Jacobus 
Theo Jung 

Louis J. Knobbe 
Mrs. S. N. Loughner 
Jeanne Thurlow Miller 
Mrs. H. S. Mulhollen 
Myrl Northway 

Dr. Stanley Osher 
Julia North Patton 
Robert B. Radnitz 
Thomas R. Schlientz 
Laird de L. Sloan 
Halvard J. Thomsen 
Stanley R. Wilson 


Serendipity 


San Francisco 
Berkeley 
Oakland 
Princeton, N.J. 
Walnut Creek 
San Francisco 
Redwood City 
Tiburon 
Monterey 
Houston, Texas 
Los Altos 

Mill Valley 
Saratoga 

Santa Rosa 
Orinda 

San Francisco 
La Habra 

San Francisco 
Santa Rosa 
Long Beach 
San Francisco 
El Cerrito 

La Jolla 
Malibu 

Detroit, Mich. 
Costa Mesa 
Kirkland, Wash. 
Roselle Park, N.J. 


Dorothy Whitnah 
Dorothy Whitnah 
Betty Ford 

E. Harold Hugo 
W. E. Mansfield 
Adrian Wilson 
Robert Bell 
Dorothy Whitnah 
Robert Bell 
Warren Howell 
Melvin B. Lane 
Duncan Olmsted 
Dorothy Whitnah 
Duncan Olmsted 
Thomas E. Tryon 
William Holman 
Kerwin Whitnah 
Oscar Lewis 
Duncan Olmsted 
Charles P. Yale 
Dorothy Whitnah 
John Swingle 
Duncan Olmsted 
Jake Zeitlin 
Norman Strouse 
Dorothy Whitnah 
Edwin Grabhorn 
Dorothy Whitnah 


ON OCTOBER 5—7 the Northern and Southern California chapters of the Anti- 
quarian Booksellers Association of America sponsored a book fair at the 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. Twenty-two members from both chapters 
participated. This was the first such event ever held in Northern California. 
Books, manuscripts, autograph letters, prints, maps and a host of related 
material was exhibited. The attendance was excellent, far more than was an- 
ticipated, and, according to the consensus of exhibitors, the interest was very 


great. 
AX 


AN UNUSUAL PAMPHLET has come from J. Richard Blanchard, Librarian at the 
University of California, Davis: Magistri Terrarum, A Selection of Old and Rare 
Books, 1497-1798. Published at the Library, and edited by Hilton Landry, the 
pamphlet carries for each book listed an explanatory essay by a member of the 
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University’s staff. Most of the books discussed date from the Renaissance and 
Reformation periods. In the foreword, Librarian Blanchard tells us why the 
University at Davis has acquired such books: ‘*... (1) Many of the books, 
although important contributions to knowledge, have never been reprinted. 
Copies are needed in Davis for teaching and research... (2) Wood pulp paper 
was introduced about 1870. . . Books printed today will disintegrate within 50 
to 100 years. Books published before 1870 are still with us as supreme examples 
of human craftsmanship. (3) Through their illustrations, their bindings and 
their typography, as well as their intellectual content, early books reflect the 
customs, tastes, history and technical achievements of their respective periods....”? 


WR 


ONE OF THE BEST arguments for gregarious man that we know—bookwise, as 
they say on Madison Avenue—is the number of excellent books produced by 
such groups as our own Club, the California Historical Society, the Roxburghe 
Club of San Francisco, the Zamorano Club of Los Angeles, the Grolier Club of 
New York, and many others. For example, the Club’s library recently acquired 
Time’s Wondrous Changes, San Francisco Architecture 1776-1915, by Joseph Arm- 
strong Baird, Jr., with a foreword by Susanna Bryant Dakin, published by the 
California Historical Society, and printed expertly by Lawton Kennedy in an 
edition of 1000 copies. The text covers four eras: 1776-1846, Spanish-American; 
1846-1876, A Fountain of Fashion; 1876—1894, Splendor Unparalleled in Rows 
of Wood; and 1894~1915, Traditions Triumphant. For those interested in early 
California architecture, especially that of San Francisco, this is a fascinating 
book. 

And then we have another important book just published by the Zamorano 
Club: Journey to Arizona in 1876 by the French savant Alphonse Pinart (1852— 
1911), translated from the French by George H. Whitney, with a biography and 
bibliography of Pinart by Henry Wagner, and an introduction and notes by 
Carl S. Dentzel of the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles. As an “embarrassment 
of riches,” this book was produced by the collaboration of the three top printers 
in the Los Angeles area: Saul Marks, who did the typography; Grant Dahlstrom, 
who did the printing at his Castle-Press; and Ward Ritchie, who accomplished 
the binding. The book was prompted by a joint meeting of the Zamorano Club 
and the Roxburghe Club. As our members know, there is a fixed, ineluctable 
benefit from association for the fine printing of important texts. 


Bas 


THE ROMANCE of handmade paper has been told frequently and in many lan- 
guages during the past five hundred years. A complete bibliography would 
include thousands of titles, the principle reason being that paper has been a 
measure of culture and, with primitive people, has been a sacred material 
associated with religious beliefs. Countries of North America have been fortunate 
in having scholars who have devoted a lifetime to the study of handmade paper, 
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such as Dard Hunter in the United States and Hans Lenz in Mexico. Concern- 
ing the latter, the Club has just received his current book, Mexican Indian Paper, 
translated from the Spanish by H. Murray Campbell. This colorful folio is 
certainly a definitive study, including chapters on paper as a sacred material, 
the manufacture and survival of paper, paper and superstitions, paper fibers 
and plants. This book of about 300 pages includes over 300 illustrations, many 
in the brilliant Indian colors, and also eleven specimens of Indian paper. Ina 
way, this is the sequel to Senor Lenz’s 1940 work, The Paper Industry in Mexico 
(121 pages of text; 102 illustrations and reproductions of old Mexican water- 
marks). Senor Lenz has been a member of our Club for several years, and is 
deeply interested in all phases of the book. Mexican Indian Paper was printed by 
Rafael Loera y Chavez, and published by Editorial Libros de Mexico, Av. 
Coyoacan 1035, Mexico City, D.F., Mexico. (Price not given.) 


A 


OF ENGLISH HANDMADE PAPER, John Mason is the current expert, and is pro- 
ducing most unusual experimental paper involving a great variety of materials. 
He has prepared a very limited number of small specimen books which are 
obtainable from Maggs, 50 Berkeley Square, London, at five guineas. Later on, 
they plan to publish a larger book of these papers, many of which will carry 
printing by well-known presses; these will be priced at twenty-five guineas. 


KX 


THE GUTENBERG Museum at Berne, Switzerland, continues to publish their 
excellent journal on the history of printing, and the graphic arts as related to 
printing. The September 1962 issue of Schwetzerisches Gutenbergmuseum is profusely 
illustrated as usual, and includes articles on Heinrich Halder (a Swiss book- 
binder), Jan Tschichold (typographer and type designer), Alberto Tallone (one 
of the masters of fine book printing, who worked for many years in Paris and 
is now in Turin), and Hans Mardersteig of the Officina Bodoni and Arnoldo 
Mondadori (both fine printers at Verona). Members travelling to Europe will 
be well repaid by a visit to the Gutenberg Museum at Berne, and of course to 


the one at Mainz. 


Durinc THE Second Conference on the History of Western America held at 
Denver between October 11 and October 13, 1962, the more than four hundred 
delegates attending voted to form a permanent new organization called the 
Western History Association. All persons of whatever discipline with an interest 
in the West, whether professional or amateur, will be welcomed as members. 
Ray A. Billington of Northwestern University was elected president, Oscar O. 
Winther of Indiana University vice-president, and John Porter Bloom of the 
National Park Service secretary-treasurer. Beginning in 1964 members will pay 
annual dues of $7.50 and receive a quarterly journal. Anyone wishing to join 
before that time will be asked to pay dues of $2.00, and will receive in return a 
card stating that he is a charter member. Checks should be sent to Dr. John 
Porter Bloom, 228 Slade Run Drive, Falls Church, Virginia. 
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PETER DECKER 


45 Wesr 571H Srrerr, New York 19, N.Y. 


We are prepared to pay cash for outstanding books 
relating to American travel; also local histories, and 
pictorial items relating to the American West; also ur- 
gently wanted are rare books on early American dis- 
coveries, and important Canadiana. 





Howell-North Books 


presents two new additions to the story of The West 
ADOLF SUTRO, a biography 
by Robert E. Stewart, Jr., and M. F. Stewart 


Happily, this is a fine, illustrated work on a man 
whose influence was great in Western history. 


Scenes of WONDER & CURIOSITY selected 
from Hutchings’ California Magazine 1856-1861 


300 wood engravings in facsimile reproduction along 
with choice, on-the-spot reports of the western scene 
in the golden fifties. Edited by R. R. Olmsted. 


$6 each, plus sales tax 


1050 PARKER STREET BERKELEY IO CALIFORNIA 
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Wild Oats in Eden 


A Pictorial History of Sonoma County in the roth Century 





by HARVEY HANSEN (A.B., M.A., University of California; Instructor 
in History at Santa Rosa Junior College) 

and JEANNE THURLOW MILLER (A.B., University of California) 

Indian chapter by DAvip w. PERI (A.B., M.A., Research Assistant to 
Dr. S. A. Barrett, Department of Anthropology, University of 
California) 

Photographs by Ansel Adams, John Le Baron, and Beth Winter; also 
includes photographs taken 1861-1900. 

Entirely new viewpoint; new material on Indians, including material 
translated from Russian sources; new material from Russia on Fort 
Ross, including two pictures. 


printed by Lawton Krennepy 
160-+ illus. Price: $7.50 (plus tax where applicable) 





Just Published 


William Brown Ide 


Bear Flagger 


by Frep BiackBurN RopceErs 


An important new work on Ide, the first complete study since Simeon 
Ide’s biography of 1880, describing in particular his activities and 
services in the Bear Flag Revolt, with a critical examination of the facts 
of those thrilling days. Ide’s place in the history of California as a 
pioneer and a public servant is given appropriate space, and the book 
includes such special features as his correspondence, proclamations, his 
writings on the Revolt, Mormon affiliations, Fremont, Indians, gold 
mining and official duties. Indispensable to the scholar and collector, 
the book is annotated and indexed, with illustrations throughout. 
Designed and printed by Lawton Kennedy in an edition of 750 copies. 
The price, $15 plus sales tax where applicable. 


JOHN HOW ELL—BOOKS 
434 Post Street SUtter 1-7795 San Francisco 2 
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Letters of 
The Lewis & Clark Expedition 


with Related Documents, 1783-18 §4. 
Edited by Donatp Jackson 


The new information and interpretations presented in this compre- 
hensive collection reopen the familiar chapter in history devoted to the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition. More than half of the 428 letters, memo- 
randa, and other documents in this volume never before have appeared 
in print. They cover all aspects of the expedition and include not only 
the letters of Lewis and Clark, but those of all the others known to have 
been involved one way or another with the monumental enterprise. 


**, . . the book is marvellous. . . . The narrative moves along like a 
fascinating novel-in-letters, and is history of a kind that no longer 


happens—history where the facts are romance.’”— The New Yorker. 


‘This is an engrossing volume of history, whose major entries, curiosi- 
ties and trivia combine wonderfully to shed fresh light on the expedi- 
tion.” —Sczentefic American. 


*“*. .. a major contribution to the epic subject. . . . Original sources are 


always the best, and this volume has the compelling interest of ac- 
tuality.”,—Walter Havighurst, Chicago Tribune. 


‘Hereafter, no one in his right mind will call himself an authority on 
Lewis and Clark without having consulted this volume.’’—A. B. Guth- 
rie, Jr., American Scholar. 


728 pages :: 17 Wlustrations 


$10.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 


Ursana, ILiinots. 
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Books 
for Christmas 


New, Old, & Rare Books 
on Every Subject, 


at 


HOLMES 


A MECCA FOR BOOK COLLECTORS 


Catalogues Issued 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


The Flolmes Book Company 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


Main Store: 274 - 14th Street, Oakland 12, TWinoaks 3-6860 
Also in Oakland: Kaiser Center, Oakland 12, 832-6726 
San Francisco Store: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 3, DOuglas 2-3283 
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